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FOREWORD 


Any improvement in the quality of school education is dependent 
in the final analysis on the quality of instruction in the class-room. 
This quality becomes poorer as one moves from the higher to the 
lower levels of education. To improve instruction at the primary 
stage, however, is very difficult because of the large numbers of 
teachers involved. The Second Educational Survey shows that 
for most of the children between six to eleven years age schooling 
facilities are now available in the country. This achievement of 
the quantitative target of providing schooling facilities for all of 
our children is by no means an easy accomplishment. Effort has 
now to be made to improve the quality of instruction in the class- 
rooms of these primary schools inspite of the fact that they are 
in such large numbers and scattered all over the country. One 
of the ways of attacking this problem is to improve pre-service teacher 
training for the primary stage. Ifthe syllabus of the primary teacher 
training institutions can be upgraded and instruction improved 
in these institutions we will get more well-equipped teachers to 
teach in our primary schools. Such an upgraded syllabus can 
also form the basis of inservice education of the existing teachers. 
It is with this end in view that the Department of Teacher 
Education has started a programme of curriculum development for 
teacher training at the primary stage. The syllabi for primary 
teacher education as recommended in the various parts of the 
country have been examined, analysed and revised with the help 
of a representative group of primary teacher educators, The 
present publication developed from the material prepared by 
teacher educators in a workshop held in February 1969, The 
syllabus proposed here is only the first step in the direction of 
changing and upgrading primary teacher education. Curriculum 
guides will follow this. 


We record with pleasure the cooperation received from the 
Departments of Education in the various states in the development 
of the syllabus and particularly from those teacher educators who 


were deputed by the states to the Workshop held in February 1969. 
I am sure that any suggestion which will help to make this syllabus 
better will be received thankfully by the Department of Teacher 
Education. This effort of the NCERT will be amply rewarded if it 
leads to the improvement of primary teacher education. 


SHB K. MITRA 

Joint Director 

: National Council of Educational 
October 3, 1969 Research and Training 


PREFACE 


Involvement and relevance may be hackneyed wor 
to’ give rhetoric emphasis in educational literaturé dealing | with — $, 
teachers, teacher educators and curriculum. Howeyër, the; AVA 
words have profound meaning and significance in the seer a DA 
ofany curriculum or in the actual business of teaching. Committees 

and Commissions on education have repeatedly pointed out the 

need for revision of syllabi for teacher education so as to make 

them relevant to the modern needs and development in the 

field of school education. It has also been emphasised that those 

whose business is to teach should be involved in formulating such 
syllabus. 


Accordingly, about 40 primary teacher educators representing 
different States of the country met in a workshop organised by 
the Department of Teacher Education in February 1969 to draft 
a national syllabus for primary teacher training jnstitutions. For 
the guidance of these representatives, experts drawn from different 
Departments of National Institute of Education (NCERT) were 
made available. A thorough analysis of the different syllabi at 
present being used in different states was made in the Department 
of Teacher Education and a working paper and the analysed data 
were also made available to the participants in the workshop. Thus 
the syllabus, that is presented in the following pages, is a combined 
effort of the various Departments of N.I.E. and state representa- 
tives of primary teacher education meeting under the auspices and 
guidance of the Department of Teacher Education. 


The formulation of the draft syllabus was the first phase of this 
programme at suggesting improvement in the programmes of primary 
teacher education. In the second phase of this programme, it 
has been decided to try-out the syllabus in primary teacher 
training institutions in a state. Accordingly, a meeting was held 
with the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, Director of the 
State Institute of Education, Chandigarh and the representatives 


of the Department of Teacher Education. A try-out strategy was 
worked out in this meeting for the year 1969-70. The results 
of the try-out will result in the production of instructional materials 
for student teacher and curricular guides for teacher educators. 
The curricular guides produced as a result of this try-out will be 
sent to all the State Departments of Education for critical appraisal 
and adoption by their institutions. Meanwhile, the syllabus pre- 
pared at the national workshop is being circulated to the education 
departments of all the States and Union Territories with an appeal 
to try-out this curriculum in their own primary teacher training 
institutions. We in the Department are interested in helping 
the State Departments in implementing this programme as well 
as in receiving the reports of the experience of try-out in their 
institutions so that the curriculum may be further improved. 


The teacher educators from the states, and my colleagues in 
the Department of Teacher Education and other Departments 
of the N.I.E. who were constructively involved in drafting the 
syllabus and making it relevant to the needs of the professional 
preparation of primary teachers deserve commendation for doing 
a unique job. No curriculum pattern can ever be perfect or fina- 
lized in the dynamic and developing objectives of education in 
modern times. The curricular offerings will have to be constantly 
rechecked and revised to involve the actual field workers in experi- 
mentanon, to motivate the unmotivated and to further stimulate 
all those who are involved in experimentation. In this effort of 
the Department we seek co-operation of the State Departments 
of Education and the institutions, which we hope, will be made 
available to improve the entire spectrum of teacher education. 


J. K. SHUKLA 
Head of the Department 
Department of Teacher Education 
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Preamble 


A) Introduction 


The Department of Teacher Education, National Institute of 
Education, NCERT, New Delhi conducted a thorough analysis 
of all types of primary teacher education curricula at all levels 
in operation in all the states till the academic year 1968-69. 


This analysis was put before a group of forty primary teacher 
educators drawn from all the states for a workshop in February 
1969 to develop a realistic and functional Primary Teacher Education 
Programme for secondary school graduates. 


The following are some of the unique features of this new 
programme: 


1. The syllabus is objective and practical oriented. 

2. Forevery theory item in the syllabus, the corresponding practical 
work for the application of the theory is shown under learning 
experiences a major portion of which will form part of sessional 
work. 

3. The Education Commission’s recommendations, recent trends 
and problems of primary education have been taken into consi- 
deration while recommending the various programmes for 
equipping the teacher effectively. 

4. Evaluation procedures are built into this programme by provi- 
ding ample suggestions for sessional work which can be objecti- 
vely evaluated to measure periodically the understandings 
of the student teacher. 

5. The new syllabus is based on the research data and conclusions 

of the analysis of the primary teacher education curricula 

conducted in the Department of Teacher Education, 

NCERT. 

The dead wood accumulated in the traditional curricula is 

chopped off by clearing all the syllabus items which had no 


relevance to the actual tasks of the primary school teacher. 

7. The class-room teacher educators of different subject fields 
from all states are involved for the first time in the develop- 
ment of this programme. 


The draft syllabus developed in the workshop was carefully 
examined and edited by a team of subject experts from the NCERT. 
at national level and fromthe S.I.E., Chandigarh and the Education 
Departments of Punjab and Chandigarh at state level. 


It consists of four general professional courses, seven content 
and methodology courses, including work experience and art edu- 
cation, and one seminar course. on student teaching. 


A number of practical sessional work items related to the theory 
portions have been suggested as learning experiences which can be 
meaningfully organised and internally assessed. 


This syllabus is intended for try-out in a realistic situation in 
primary teacher education institutions with the active co-operation 
of the State Institutes of Education, Principals and staff of Primary 
Teacher Education Institutions and educational administrators 
in a state willing to undertake this experiment. 


As a by-product of this experiment there is a possibility of 
developing instructional material consisting of reading material for 
student teachers and curriculum guides for teacher educators in both 
content and professional courses, while revising the syllabus on the 
basis of try-out data. 


B) Objectives 


Objectives of the total programme are summarized below: 


I. General 


1. To prepare the teacher for primary schools of 1 to 7 or 


8 classes; 
2. To prepare the teacher to meet the educational needs of 


changing society; 


II. 
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To equip the teacher with necessary knowledge and skills to 
help the school children develop integrated, balanced and 
wholesome personality; 

To equip the teacher to educate school children for social 


democratic leadership and followership. 


Knowledge and Understandings 


To help the teacher to acquire knowledge and understanding of: 
a) Curriculum, methods and evaluation procedures in primary 


schools; 
b) The child; 


c) Needs of a secular, democratic and socialistic society in a 


scientific age; 
d) Current educational problems; 
e) Educational policies; 
f) Educational system in his state and country; 
g) Modern educational trends; 


h) Rules and regulations governing conditions of service 


for teachers in the state. 


III, Abilities and Skills 


A. 


B. 


IV. 


To equip the teacher with the following abilities: 


1) To organise curricular content and co-curricular activities; 


2) To conduct simple action research; 
3) To manage class-room activities effectively; 


4) To exploit community resources to the maximum, for 


educational ends. 
To equip the teacher with the following skills: 
1) Effective communication with children and adults; 
2) Imparting communication skills to school children; 


3) Intelligent observation among student teachers and deve- 


loping it in children; 
4) Manual and manipulation skills; 


5) Organizing werk experience programmes for school 


children; 
6) Preparation, handling and proper use of teaching aids. 


Altitudes 
To develop the following attitudes in the teacher: 
1. Sensitivity to professional problems; 


2. Scientific approach towards educational problems; 

3. Aesthetic appreciation; 

4. Positive disposition towards the: profession and professional 
ethics; 

5. Positive disposition towards manual work. 


C) Instructional Techniques 


For the realisation of the objectives of the Primary Teacher 
Education courses, the teacher educators may follow the instruc- 
tional techniques mentioned below, selecting the ones suitable 
to the course content suggested in the syllabus: 


Lecture-cum-discussion; 

Group discussions; 

Panel discussions; 

Seminars and symposia; 

Seminar readings; 

Debates; 

Role playing and dramatisation; 
Workshops; 

Demonstrations and experimentation; 
Problem solving method; 
Assignments; 

Guided library work and self-study; 
13. Programmed instruction; 

14. Lectures by guest speakers; 

15. Excursions and study tours; 

16. Use of audio-visual aids, like films, film-stri PS, sound tapes, 
radio, records etc, 
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D) Courses and the Scheme of Evaluation 


The course is distributed over a period of two years. The 
courses for each year along with the evaluation scheme are given in 
the following pages, 


Marks 
S. Name of the Course Sessional Theory & 
No. work/ Practical/ Total 
Internal External 
1 2 3 4 5) 


A. General Professional Courses 


1. Principles and Problems of 
Primary Education 10 40 50 


2. Elementary Educational Psychology 
and Child Development 10 40 50 


B. Content and Methodology Courses 


3, First language (Mother tongue/ 


Regional Language) 10 40 50 

4. Second language (Hindi English) 10 40 50 

5. Mathematics 10 40 50 

6. General Science 5 45 50 
(Practicals 15) 

7. Social Studies 10 40 50 

8. Work Experience and Art Education 15 35 50 


(Practicals 15 ) 
C. Student Field Experiences X 
9. Seminar Course on Student Teaching 50 — 50 


10. Student Teachngi 20 30 50 


Second Year 
eo ______ 
Marks 
5 Name of the Course Sessional Theory & 
` work/ Practical/ Total 
Internal External 
1 2 3 4 5 


A. General Professional Courses 
1. School Organization and Administration 10 40 50 


2, Health Education and Community 
Education 10 40 50 
(Practicals 20) 


B. Content and Methodology Courses 


3. First language (Mother Tongue/ 


Regional Language) 10 40 50 

4. Second language (Hindi/English) 10 40 50 

5. Mathematics 10 40 50 

6, General Science 5 45 50 
(Practicals 15) 

7. Social Studies 10 40 50 

8. Work Experience and Art Education 15 35 50 


(Practicals 15) 
C. Student Field Experiences 


9, Seminar Course on Student Teaching 50 = 50 
10. Student Teaching/ 

Internship 20 30 50 

150 350 500 


First Year - 500 
Second Year - 500 


Total 1000 


Break-up of Seminar Course Assessment 


Activity Marks 

1. Observation of Lessons 10 
2. Preparation of Teaching Aids 10 
3, Discreet Lessons 10 
4, Participation in Seminar Discussions 10 
5. Student Teacher’s Diary 10 
Total 50 


At the end of every year there will be a departmental exami- 
nation according to the scheme detailed above. For the practical 
examination at the end of the first year, candidates are required to 
select for their practicals in student teaching three lessons choosing 
one from each of the groups of subjects given below: 


Group I. First language or Second language 
Group 2. Mathematics or General Science 
Group 3. Social Studies or Work Experience 


In the second year they are required to select lessons from the 
remaining subjects not covered in the first year examination. 


During the two year period of training the student teacher must 
attend at least 75% of the total number of working days. The 
Principal/Head of the institution can condone upto §% shortage of 
attendance and the D.P.I. upto 10%. 


The internal and external assessment will be shown in the result 
sheet and the certificate to be issued. 


The candidates should obtain 40% of marks in sessional work, 
practicals and theory (external as well as internal) separately every 
year in each of the courses listed above. 


Candidates securing 75% or above will be declared to have 
passed with distinction. Those securing 60% marks or above will 
be placed in the first division, those securing 50% but less than 60% 
will be placed in the second division and those securing below 50% 
but 40% and above will be placed in the third division. = 
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Compartment 


A candidate who fails in not more than three courses in theory 
but passes in all the other theory courses and various other sections 
of a particular examination will be placed in compartment in those 
courses provided the candidate has obtained 30% in the aggregate. 


If a candidate fails only in the external examination in Science, 
Work Experience and Student Teaching practicals, he should appear 
again in the external examination of that section only. If the candi- 
date fails in any section of the internal assessment only, he should 
make up his deficiency by attending the institution for a period of 
time prescribed by the Head of the institution. 


E) Allocation of Time 


The teacher education institution may work for six days in a 
week with eight periods a day, each period lasting for 40 minutes. 
The morning session and afternoon session will have four periods 
each, with 20 minutes mid-morning and mid-afternoon breaks and 
a lunch break of one hour. 


Each of the general professional courses, content and methodo- 
logy courses may be allotted 5 periods per week. Additional two 
periods each may be allotted for practical work for General Science 5 
Work Experience and Health Education (including Physical Education 
Community life and recreational activities). Two continuous 
periods may be earmarked for the seminar on Student Teaching. 


The five periods allotted to each of the content and Methodology 
courses may be distributed as two periods for content, two periods 
for Methodology and one pericd for any class-room activity 
Warranted by sessional work (learning experiences). 


It is advisable to provide two periods continuously in the time- 
table for all the courses to enable the teacher educator to experiment 
with modern techniques of teaching suggested in the syllabus. 
More adjustment of time will be possible as ihe Content and Metho- 


dology Courses are expected to be taught by the same teacher educa- 
tors in an integrated manner. 
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However, this distribution of time may be taken as purely tenta- 
tive and the staff of the teacher education institution is required 
to make any minor adjustments to suit local conditions. 


F) Adjustments Necessary for Two Year and One Year 
Courses 


This programme of Primary Teacher Education has been deve- 
loped to suit both the one year and the two year courses meant for 
secondary school graduates. In the case of adoption of this syllabus 
for the two year course, the respective State Departments of Educa- 
tion may add the content portion to the Content and Methodology 
Courses (First Language, Second Language, Mathematics, General 
Science, Social Studies and Work Experience) selecting the same 
from the Higher Secondary or P.U.C. syllabus. 


In the case of one year course, the following adjustments in the 
curriculum may be made: 


(a) Regular teaching of the content courses may not be feasible. 
Enrichment of knowledge within the scope of Primary School 
Syllabus may be attempted through the techniques of super- 
vised study in the develoment of resourse units in connection 
with the student teaching programme, for meeting the deficien- 
cies of the content knowledge of the student teachers. 

(b) Course IV, Health Education and Community Education 

may be deleted and items No. 1, 5 and 6 of the course content 

may be added to course III, School Organization and Adminis- 
tration. 


= 
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The seminar course on student teaching may be conducted 
throughout the year and intership may be organized during 
the third term. 


In the following pages, detailed syllabus in each course is given. 
It includes the objectives, course content and learning experiences. 
The learning experiences are closely related to the items under 
course content. 


COURSE 1 


Principles and Problems of Primary 
Education — 


This course consists of principles, problems and modern trends in 
the field of Primary education. The problems of Primary educa- 
tion should be dealt in their historical perspective. The items in 
this course may be treated against the background of the philosophy 
and programme of Basic education. The course is divided into 
two sections as under : ; 


(A). Principles of Education 
(B) Problems of Primary Education 


Objectives 
1. To acquaint the student teacher with the meaning and func- 
tions of primary education in modern India. 


2, Tohelp the student teacher to understand the role of different 
agencies of education. 


3. Toenable him to understand the contributions of eminent edu- 
cators and their impact on modern educational process. 


4. To acquaint him with the current -problems of and trends in 
Primary education. 
(A) PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 
Course Content Learning Experiences 


I. Meaning of Education and Assignments and Library work. 
literacy and distinction bet- : 
ween them. 


T1 


Course Content Learning Experiences 
2. Aims of Education. Educa- 
tion for : 
a) Individual Development Supervised study and term 
papers. 
b) Social Development 
c) National Development 
3. Agencies of Education : 
a) School b) Home a) Visits to surrounding schools; 
c) Community d) Mass media b) Home visitations; 
c) Organization of radio lister- 
ners clubs; 
d) Bulletin boards; 
e) Manuscript magazines, 
4. Contributions of great edu- 
cationists : 
a) Froebel b) Montessori a) Celebration of birth days 
of educators; 
c) Dewy d) Vivekanand b) Exhibitions on their lives 
and works; 
e) Gandhi f) Tagore c) Collection of quotations from 
their works; 
d) Book reviews; 
e) Visits to modern educational 
centres. 
5. Principles of curriculum Study of Primary School Curri- 
development at the elemen- culum. 
tary level in different 
school subjects. 
(B) PROBLEMS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Course Content Learning Experiences 
1. Trends in Primary Educa- 


tion 
a) A brief review of the a) Chart work 
progress of Primary Edu- b) Term papers 
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Course Content 


cation since 1835, with 
special reference to Nai 
Talim movement. 

b) Modern trends in Primary 
Education. 

c) Five Year Plans and Pri- 
mary Education. 


2. Some problems in Primary 

Education : 

a) Free & Compulsory Pri- 
mary Education as a pre- 
requisite for success of 
democracy; its implica- 
tions and enforcement. 

b) Education of girls, tribals, 
nomads, scheduled castes, 
backward classes, except- 
ional children—gifted, 
backward, physically 
handicapped etc. Educa- 
tjon in rural and remote 
areas, 

c) Large class, multiple class 
and beginning class teach- 
ing. 


d) Wastage and Stagnation 
in Primary Schools. 


e) School ancillary services 
—Provision of school uni- 
form, mid-day meals, 
instructional materials, 

f) Language Policy in Pri- 
Mary Education. 


Learning Experiences 


c) Seminars 
d) Extension lectures. 


Study of enrolment and at- 
tendance problems in schools. 


Interviews with the parents of 
the children belonging to the 
sections of the community men- 
tioned. 


a) Student teaching in natural 
situations of large classes, 
multiple classes and begin- 
ning classes. 

b) Discussions 
techniques, 

Study of the problems of wastage 

and stagnation in the different 

grades of a selected school. 

Study of the programmes in 

vogue and offering suggestions 

for improvement. 


on special 


Writing a term paper taking 
into consideration the divergent 
views on three language formula. 


COURSE II 


Elementary Educational Psychology and 
Child Development 


Objectives 


I. 


N 


To acquaint the student teacher with the knowledge of Psy- 
chology as a science of human behaviour. 


To develop in him knowledge of children’s developmental 
needs at different stages. 


3. To acquaint him with the knowledge of the factors that influ- 
ence the process of learning and to enable him to cater to rhe 
individual differences among school children. 

4, To enable him to understand the need for proper motivation 
for better achievement. 

5. To enable him to understand the necd for love and security 
as pre-requisites for effective learning. 

6. To bring home to him the importance of a healthy and well 
balanced mind and developed personality. 

Course Content Learning Experiences 


1. 


Meaning of Psychology; Visits to schools for observa- 
Branches of Psychology; tion of good teaching and dis- 
Relationship between Psy- cussion with tutor/psychology 
chology and Education. How lecturer. 

Psychology helps the teacher 

in promoting effective 

learning. 
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Course Content 


2. 


Stages of development—In- 
fancy, Childhood, Adole- 
scence. Biological, Social 
and Psychological needs 
specific to different stages 
of development and their 
educational implications. 


Meaning and role of nature 
and nurture and their 
relative importance to edu- 
cation. 


Basic needs of children— 
biological, social and emo- 
tional—their role in educa- 


tion, significance of love, 
recognition and security 
for effective learning. 
Some of the ill-effects 
on learning, if love, recog- 
nition and security are 
denied. 


Learning—meaning; laws of 
learning; maxims of learning; 
factors influencing learning; 
learning by doing, learning 
by transfer, experiencing 
and living; memorization, 
Whole versus part learning; 
Nature of learning curve. 
Concept formation. 


Importance of motivation 
for effective achievement. 
Various types of motiva- 
tion—Rewards and Punish- 


Learning Experiences 


Study of behaviour of children 
of different age-groups in and 
out of school, 


An analysis of the natural and 
social environment of two or 
three school children with a 
view to understand their educa- 
tional implications. 


Study of parent-teacher-pupil 
relationship in the case of some 
problem children, 


Indentification of the laws and 
maxims of learning operated 
in the teaching—learning process 
in the teacher education insti- 
tutes and cooperating schools. 


Interaction analysis of teacher- 
pupil class-room _ bahaviour 
against the background of 
motivation, 


Course Content 


ments, their nature, signi- 
ficance and effect on learning 
and general development. 


7. Nature of individual differ- 
ences at various levels of 
learning—cognative, cona- 
tive and affective. 


8. What is a group? Charac- 
teristics of stable and 
unstable groups. 


9. Definition of intelligence— 
the concept of 1.Q. Effect 
of environment on develop- 
ment of intelligence. 


Development of persona- 
lity—interaction of individual 
needs and environmental 
factors; Maladjustment and 
behavioural problems; 
Development of interests and 
attitudes; Creativity and 
development of personality; 
Play and its importance. 


10. 


Mental hygiene and mental 
health. Basic guidance 
concepts. Effect of mental 
health and attitudes of 
teachers on formation of 
children’s attitudes and on 
learning situations. Tea- 
chers’ attitude towards the 
profession and colleagues. 


Il. 
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Learning Experiences 


Study of slow and fast learners— 


one of each type—Normal, 
Gifted and the Backward 
children. 


Observation of groups of children 
in different situations—class, 
play ground, group project, 
etc. 


Acquaintance with a few intelli- 
gence tests. 


Acquaintance with simple 
personality tests and rating scales. 


Study of teacher behaviour in 
different situations. 


COURSE III 


School Organization and Administration 


Objectives 


I. 


Course Content 


I. 


To enable the student teacher to understand the principles 
of school organization and administration. 


To equip him with the knowledge of various school activities 
and the role of the teacher in their organization. 


To equip him with the knowledge of school projects, extension 
activities and school complex. 


To acquaint him with the principles of time-table construc- 
tion. 


To enable him to understand the special problems of primary 
school and to be able to solve them at his level. 


To enable him to understand the role of the state, district 
and local bodies in educaticnal administration. 


To enable him to understand the concepts of supervision and 
guidance. 

To acquaint him with the service rules and code of conduct. 
To enable him to understand simple procedures of maintaining 
school accounts, preparing salary, T.A., contingent bills etc. 


Learning Experiences 


Physical Set up of the a) Visit to a sample of rural, 
school—its maintenance, urban and  semi-urban 


location, site. Building— schools for survey of their 
ventilation, light-system, buildings. 


Course Content 


vs) 


floor and space, gymnasium, 
assembly hall, library-cum- 
reading room, laboratory 
museum,  subject-rooms, 
garden, play ground etc. 
Needs of primary schools 
in relation to the available 
facilities. Improving and 
beautifying the campus. 
Maximum utilization of the 
building funds. 


Co-curricular — activities— 
importance, principles and 
procedures of organiza- 
tion and evaluation. 


Staff—different categories 
of members, minimum 
qualifications, selection, 
qualities and duties, staff- 
meeting and cooperation 
among staff. Service con- 
ditions, service rules, code 
of conduct. Desirable staff- 
student ratio and feasible 
work load. 


Head of the school—qua- 
lification, qualities, selection 
and duties. 


Management, its function, 
organization. 


Learning Experiences 


b) Preparing a model plan for 
the building of a primary 
school. 


Opportunities , to, organize 
activities ~~ (Like festivals, 
games and sports, morning 
assembly, excursions. P.T.A. 


Staff council etc.), to be followed 
by evaluation of activities and 
discussion. 


a) Term paper based on study 
of staff pattern in large 
and small primary schools. 

b) Acquaintance with Education 
Code, Accounts, Salary and 
T.A. bills etc. 


Interview with a headmaster 
of a primary school regarding 
his duties, responsibilities and 
problems. 


Talks by various office bearers 
of the management. 
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Course Content 


6. 


I0. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


School administration, its 
meaning and purposes. 
Set up of educational 
administration in the state, 
zila parishad and local 
bodies. 


School discipline. 


Library and reading room, 
school magazine, wall 
magazine. 


School records, attendance 
register, fee register, school 
cash book, admission 
records etc. 


Time-table of primary 
school, principles of time- 
table construction, distri- 
bution of other school 
work. 


School furniture befitting 
a primary school. 


Inservice education—Im- 
portance and facilities avail- 
able. 


Single 
multiple 


teacher school, 
class _ teaching; 


Learning Experiences 


Library work followed by lec- 
tures and talks by officers of 
the department, zila parishad 
and local bodies. 


A paper on current disciplinary 
problems in primary schools. 


Assignment of duties in the 
library and for running school 
and wall magazines. 


Maintenance of attendance, fee 
register etc. for a month or 
so in the cooperating school. 
Acquaintance with other school 
records. 


Making a blue print of a workable 
time-table for a primary school. 


Visits to different schools for 
study of furniture, working an 
estimate of furniture requirement 
in a primary school. 


Visit to Primary Extension 
Centres and discussion with 
the co-ordinator on its pro- 
gramme. 


Opportunity to prepare school 
improvement project followed 


Course Content 


14. 


15. 


School improvement pro- 
jects; Concept of school 
complex; Extension Pro- 
grammes; Role of primary 
school teachers. 


Supervision and guidance— 


Principles and procedures 
of Supervision. 


Institutional Planning. 
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Learning Experiences 


by group discussion. 


Interview with a supervisor by 
the class as a whole on the role 
of a supervisor in schcol im- 
provement. 


a) Library study. 


b) Development of an annual 
plan for a primary school 
for the optimum utilization 
of the physical and personnel 
resources. 


COURSE IV 


Health Education and Community Education 


Objectives 


Io 


Course Content 


T 


To equip the student teacher with the kncwledge of facts 
and principles upon which the promotion of good health 
depends. 


To enable him to know the methods of maintaining cleanliness 
and of preventing and curing diseas:s. 


To develop in bim an understanding of the importance of 
physical health as part of one’s professional equipment. 


To develop in him the attitudes and habits which will pro- 
mote and maintain a clean and healthy life. 


To enable him to apply the principles of health and hygiene 
in the school. 


To enable him to gain knowledge of rules of games and sports, 


To enable him to gain practical experience of community 
life and to develop in him the skills to utilize the community 
resources for the improvement of school. 


To enable him to appreciate democratic way of lift. 


Learning Experiences 


School hygiene—meaning a) Preparation of a plan for 
and scope; principles of the celebration of health 
cleanliness and Sanitation; week in the school involving 
Adequate arrangement of the community. 

utilities—drinking water. 


Course Content 


urinals, latrines; sanitation 
of class-rooms and school 
campus—ways and means 
of getting cooperation of 
children; physio-medical 
checkup and maintenance 
of health records of children 
and the follow-up. 


Personal hygiene—meaning 
and scope; Human Body— 
digestive, circulatory, respira- 
tory, excretory and nervous 
systems, Important organs— 
their functions care and 
cleanliness, good health 
habits—rest, exercise, correct 
breathing and correct 
postures. 


Social hygiene—nature and 
causes of some common 
infectious diseases. Preven- 
tion of diseases. First Aid. 


Nutrition —Food and health; 
constituents of good food; 
balanced diet; protection 
of food and water from 
contamination. 


Physical education—Princi- 
ples of physical education; 
selection of physical activi- 
ties to suit age, sex'and inter- 
ests; Types of physical 
and recreational activities, 
their educational value; 
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Learning Experiences 


b) Development of a medical 
report card. 


c) Follow-up of medical reports. 


Study of school children—listing 
of their unhealthy habits and 
taking remedial 
during school visitsar 
teaching. 


Survey of the facilities available 
in the area for prevention of 
infectious diseases. 


Preparations of balanced diet 
sheets taking seasonal crops, 
fruits and vegetables into con- 
sideration. 


Practice in organising different 
sports and games and other 
physical exercises in schools. 
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Course Content 


Place of drill and other 
physical exercises in school 


curriculum; Games and 
sports—their rules. 

Community _ living—Rela- 
tionship of school and the 
community; Utilization 
of community resources 
for the school; Parti- 
cipation of school in 
community programmes. 


Shramadan and social service 
camps—rural hygiene and 
sanitation programmes. 


Population education and 
its implications to teachers 
role as educator. 


Learning Experiences 


a) Organisation of Community 
sanitation programmes, 


b) Planning, organisation, and 


evaluation of social, cultural 


and recreational activities. 


Survey of teachers’ families in 


the locality (about half a dozen 
each) and their problems. 


——— = 


COURSE V 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
First Language 


Part A—COoNrenT Course (in the case of two year programme) 
Part B—METHODS OF TEACHING 


Objectives 


L 


To acquaint the student teachers with the existing language 
syllabi and to expand and enrich his knowledge regarding the 
content and methods included in them. 


To deepen his knowledge regarding teaching of writing 
included in the language syllabus. 


To develop his ability to use oral and written language effec- 
tively and improye his communication skills. 


To familiarize him with the modern methods and techniques 
for developing the four language skills of children. 


To enable him in the preparation and effective use of aids 
for language teaching. 


To enable him to evaluate the outcomes of language teaching 
at every stage. 
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Course Content 


I. Study of the Primary 
School syllabus. 


2. Study of children’s litera- 
ture in relation to pres- 
cribed syllabus. 


3. Functional Grammar. 


4. Importance and objectives 
of Teaching Mother 


Tongue. 


a) Early training in listening 
and oral expression through 
methods such as story telling, 
imitation, repetition, use 
of questions, participation 
in conversation and drama- 
tization. 

b) Teaching reading to begin- 

ners, 


i) Reading readiness pro- 
gramme. 
ii) Different methods of 


teaching reading—phone- 
tic method, look and say 
method, sentence method, 
story method, composite 
method. 


iii) Reading with understan- 


ding—loud and 


F silent 
Treading, , 


understanding 


Learning Experiences 


Review of the text-books in the 
light of the syllabus prescribed. 


Survey of children’s literature in 
regional languages. 


Organizing Grammar teaching in 
a functional . manner, 


Participation in practical acti- 
vities—listening to radio, records 
(tape and phono) and such 
other instructional aids, 


a) Use of different methods in 
classroom situations. 

b) Training in improvement of 
pronunciation. 


a) Practice reaching; 
b) Observation of demonstra- 
tion lessons, 
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Course Content Learning Experiences 


characteristics of effective 
reading, use of remedial 
measures for removal of 
common defects and deve- 
lopment of free habits. 
Reading for pleasure. 


c) Teaching writing to the Practice teaching in all aspects 
beginners: ; of writing programme, `... 
i). Writing readiness 
ii) Types of written exercises 
iii), Common defects 
iv) Transcription 
v) Practice in writing 
vi), Dictation 
vii) Composition (Oral and 

; Written) 
viii) Correction of written 
work 
ix) Methods of teaching 
. spelling — Development 
of spelling confidence, 
Punctuation, Grammar, 
ete. 
x) Development of vocabu- 
lary. 


5. The use of language text- a) Practice Teaching in all 
books. aspects mentioned. 


6. Teaching of prose and b) Evaluation of language text- 
poetry; Recitation, steps in books. 
the teaching of poetry, 
creating interest in poetry; 
Appreciation of poetry. 


Tumse of the technique of Practice of the techniques in 
correlating language exer- class-room situation. 
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Course Content 


10. 


I 


cises with activities such a> 
prayer, Community songs, 
observance of festivals, 
citizenship activities, 
dramatization, exhibitions, 
excursions, projects, crafts 
etc. 


Unit Plans and Lesson 
Plans 


Preparing, improving and 
using effectively aids and 
devices for language tea- 
ching. 


Techniques of evaluation 
of linguistic abilities of 
children at every stage. 


Reading for pleasure. 


Learning Experiences 


Preparing different plans of 
Janguage lessons during teaching 
practice. 

a) Preparation of common aids 


and using them in actual 
teaching situations, 
b) Preparation of vocabulary 


charts. 
Preparation of evaluative tools 
and questions for different 
grades, 


Guided study and library work. 


COURSE 


VI 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
Second Language (Hindi) 


Parr A—ConTENT Course (in the case of two year programme) 


Parr B—METHODS OF TEACHING 


Objectives 


1. To enable the student teacher to provide to the schocl children 
means for inter-state communication in India for the promotion 
of socio-cultural exchange resulting in emotional and national 


integration. 


To provide basic knowledge and practice in the use of sentence 


patterns which are the basis of working knowledge of Hindi. 


3. To enable the students to use the language effectively and 


accurately. 


Course Content 


Iı. Aims and importance of 
teaching Hindi. 


2. Oral work—its importance, 
aims and means, aspects of 
good oral expression and 
conversation, 

3. Pronunciation—its impor- 


tance, errors in pronun- 


Learning Experiences 


Term paper on the importance 
of a link language and the relative 
merits of Hindi and English. 


Practice in conducting drama- 
tization, simple conversation etc. 


a) Use of linguaphone and tape 
records. 
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Course Content 


ciation, their causes and 
remedies. 


Means of learning Hindi— 
textbooks, library, peri- 
odicals, debates, dramatics, 
symposia. 


Teaching of reading—aims, 
means and methods of 
teaching reading to the 
beginners, reading readi- 
ness, vocabulary and its 
development, steps in the 
teaching of prose; Back- 
wardness in reading. Rea- 
ding for pleasure. 


Teaching of writing—aims 
of teaching writing at 
various stages; writing for 
the beginners, calligraphy, 
transcription, dictation, 
correction of written work; 
means of ensuring good 
hand writing; backward- 
ness in writing; writing 
of short passages, stories 
and letters. 


Lesson planning. 


Teaching of poctry—aims, 


Learning Experiences 


b) Demonstration classes. 


c) Use of learning situations 


for free expression. 


Practice in using the media 
effectively. 


a) Practice teaching in methods— 
sentence method, look and 
say method and phonetic 


method. 


b) Development of classified 


bibliography of 
literature. 


juvenile 


c) Preparation of at least one 


booklet a year on topics of 
interest for children. 


Analysis of spelling and hand- 
writing errors of primary school 
children. 


a) Practical experience in lesson 


planning. 


b) Preparation of charts and 


models related to lesson units. 


a) Practice in emotional reading 


Course Content 


Il. 


different types suitable for 
different grades; recitation; 
Steps in teaching poerty; 
Various methods of tea- 
ching poetry; Means of 
creating interest in poetry. 


Spelling—types and causes 
of spelling mistakes; Means 
of eradicating spelling 
mistakes. 


Grammar—inductive and 
deductive methods of 
teaching grammar; Utility 
of functional grammar. 


Evaluation—latest concepts, 
tools, comprehensive 
schemes of evaluation in 


-language teaching, new type 


tests. 
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Learning Experiences 


and recitation of poems. 

b) Collection of nursery rhymes, 
patriotic poems, devotional 
songs suitable for children. 


Study of common errors made by 
school children in their compo- 
sition work. 


a) Comparative study of gra- 
mmatical forms in Hindi and 
another modern Indian language/ 
English. P 

b) Use of textbooks as a base 
for teaching grammar. 


a) A -comparative study of 
different question papers. 

b) Preparation of battery of 
questions for each grade and 
for each type of linguistic skill. 


COURSE Vi 


(A) 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
Second Language (English ») 


PART A—CONTENT Courst (in the case of two year programme) 
PART B—METHODS OF TEACHING SECOND LANGUAGE 


Objectives 


1. To provide to the students a means for inter-state communi- 
cation in India for the promotion of socio-cultural exchange 
resulting in emotional and national integration. 


2. To provide basic knowledge and practice in the use of struc- 
tures and sentence patterns which are the basis of working 


knowledge of English. 


3. To enable the students and others to use the language effec- 


tively and accurately. 


Course Content 


1. Pronunciation— 
Formation of right habits 
of speech and skills in 
language learning. Prac- 
tice in different methods 
of teaching English, 


2. Imitation and repetiton; 


Learning Experiences 


a) Use of lingua-phone and 
tape-records, 

b) Attending 
classes. 

c) Use of learning situations 
for free expression. 

d) Use of structures selected 
with reference to frequency, 
ease and clarity. 

Practice Teaching. 


demonstration 


Course Content 


Io, 


TI. 


. Teaching of 


Use of questions and simple 
commands. 


Use of structures of com- 
mon frequency in situa- 
tions appropriate to their 
meanings. 


Mastery of language stru- 
ctures, 


Use of different texts. 


Forms of home work. 


Group work and co-opera- 
tion in language learning 
and use of play-way 
methods. 


Teaching reading to begin- 
ners—Sentence Method; 
Look and Say Method; 
Phonetic Method. 


writing to 
beginners. 


Loud and silent reading— 
Merits and de-merits. 


Intensive and extensive rea- 
ding. 


Special techniques—sub- 
situation tables, chorous, 
drill, action songs, etc. 
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Learning Experiences 


Participation in practical acti- 
vities involving the use of struc- 
ture such as debates and dis- 
cussion groups. 


Use of exercises in different 
structures. 


Library Reading 


Prescription of home assign- 
ments. 


Language games and word 


games . 


Practice teaching. 


Use of flash-cards and chalk 
board. 


Development and use of reading 
sheets for children, 


Library work. 


Practice teaching. 
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Course Conteni 


13. Types of written exercises: 

i. Transcription 

ii. Picture composition 

iii, Story re-production 

iv. Simple. letters. 
14. Controlled composition, 
filling in blanks, mastering 
and completing exercises, 
use of suitable questions. 


15. Dictation 


16. Correction—its importance 
in the prevention of wrong 
habits of language, use of 
symbols. 

17. Spelling-teaching through 
the use of sense and recall 
technique. 

18. Punctuation marks limited 
to : 

i. Coma 

ii. Fullstop 

iii. Question mark 

iv. Quotation mark. 

19. Teaching of Grammar— 
Functional Grammar, in- 
ductive approach. Incidental 
teaching. 


20. Teaching of poetry— 
limited to the teaching of 
nursery rhymes only upto 
standard five—emphasis on 


Learning Experiences 


Use of black board, questions 
and pictures. 


Use of structures and day-to-day 
experiences of children. 


Use of words and sentences 
already taught. 

Practice in the correction of 
exercises. 


Use of flash cards, flannel board, 
black board. 


Examination of model prose 
Pieces. 


Use of textbooks as a base for 
teaching of grammar. 


Practice in emotional rendering 
and recitation of poems. 
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Course Content Learning Experiences 


rhythm and enjoyment; 
meaning is given through 
gestures, use of pictures 
etc. Simple poems may be 
taught in Standards VI to 
VIII 


21. Testing and Evaluation— A comparative study of different 

Differences between teach- types of question papers—Pre- 
ing and testing exercises— paration of battery of questions 
oral and written tests, em- for each grade and for each type 
phasis on testing language of linguistic skill. 

q and not memory of details 

| of lessons—different types 

of questions—need for devi- 

sing suitable questions for 

language testing. 


COURSE Vil 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
Mathematics 


PART A—ContTENT Course (in the case of two year programme) 
Part B—METHODS OF TEACHING MATHEMATICS 


Objectives 


I, 


To enable the student teacher to have a thorough knowledge 
of facts, principles, concepts, generalisations, etc., as contem- 
plated in the syllabus. 


To develop in him the skill to apply the various teachniques 
and devices for effective teaching of different topics in Mathe- 
matics, 


To develop in him the skill of correlating the topics with diff- 
erent topics in the subject, between different branches of 
Mathematics and with other subjects. 


To enable him 10 prepare lesson plans and aids relevant to 
the units. 


To enable him to evaluate the outcome of teaching and 

learning: 

(a) finding out the achievement of the child, 

(b) Discovering the strengths and weaknesses of the child 
and adopting suitable remedial measures, 


6. 


7. 
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To enable him to select and prescribe suitable textbooks 


in Mathematics. 


To enable him to develop interest in Mathematics. 


Course Content 


ty 


. Development of Mathema- 


tics through ages—contribu- 
tion of Indians to different 
branches of Mathematics. 
Use of Mathematics in diff- 
erent social phenomena. 


. Principle of developing a 


Mathematics Curriculum. 


. Study of the existing Pri- 


mary School Mathematics 
syllabus. 


. The revolution in school 


Mathematics and factors 
contributing to the same. 


Learning Experiences 


a) 
b) 


Seminar readings. 

Celebrations of the birth 
days of great Indian Mathe- 
maticians like Aryabhatta, 
Bhaskaracharya. Brahma- 


gupta, etc. 


Organisation of discussion on 
the curricular changes that have 
taken place during the past 
decade. 


a) Writing term papers based 


b) 


c 


2 


d) 


e) 


on the survey of Mathe- 
matics projects in India and 
abroad. 


Study of the Mathematics 
Curriculum developed by 
NCERT. 


Extension lectures—contri- 
bution of Pieaget, Bruner 
and others towards the lear- 
ning of Mathematics at pri- 
mary stage. 


Screening of films on the 


work of Pieaget, followed by 
discussions. 


Book reviews, 
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Course Content 


5. (a) Objectives of teaching 
Mathematics. 


(b) Specific objectives of 
teaching elementary 
Arithmatic and elemen- 
tary Geometry. 


6. Teaching learning process— 
methods of teaching—He- 
uristic, Inductive and 
Deductive; Analytical. and 
synthetic; Laboratory; Pro- 
ject; Group techniques; 
Supervised study. 


7. Mental Arithmetic, 


8. Planning instruction— 
lesson plans, monthly and 
yearly plans. 


9. Concept of Evaluation, tools 
of evaluation—validity, re- 
liability and objectivity— 
Diagnostic testing and re- 
medial teaching, 


to. Development of instruc- 


tional materials—textbooks, 
handbooks, models and 
charts, 


11, Organising activities for the 


Promotion of Mathematical 


interest—Mathematics club, 
Exhibition. 


Learning Experiences 


Developing specifications for a 
few selected objectives of teach- 
ing Mathematics in Primary 
Schools. 


Observation ~ of -model* lessons 
given by teacher educators and 
senior teachers, followed by dis- 
cussions. ; 


Application of the methods to 

the topics in the Primary School 

Curriculum. san 

a). Preparation of lesson’ plans. 

b) Monthly and yearly’ plans 
on the basis of the primary 
syllabus in the state. 


Construction, administration and 
interpretation of scores of unit 


tests and suggesting remedial 
measures. 


Practical training in the pre- 
paration of teaching aids using 
locally available cheap materials. 


Organisation of a Mathematics 
club and exhibition in the teacher 
education institution, 


COURSE Vill 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
General Science 


Part A—ConTENT Course (in the case of two. years Programme) 
Part B—METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL- SCIENCE 


Objectives : 


1. To enable the student teacher know and understand about: 


(i) The role of science and its impact on modern living, 

(ii) the importance and place of General Science in the curri- 
culum of Primary Education, 

(iii) the objectives of teaching General Science at the primary 
school stage, 

(iv) the approaches to General Science curriculum at the 
primary stage, 

(v) the methods of teaching General Science, and 

(vi) evaluation in General Science. 


2. To have a sufficient knowledge of the facts, principles and 
concepts in the biological, physical and earth related sciences. 


3. To develop necessary skills and technics” essential for 
teaching of General Science. 


4. To know and understand the ways and means for developing 
scientific attitude. 
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Part—A_ = Content Course 


Knowledge of facts, concepts. principles and. generalisation in 
the physical, biological, and earth related science pertaining to the 
General Science Syllabus at the Primary Stage of Schools. 


Part—B Methodology of Teaching General Science 


Content Course 


I. Role of Science and its 
impact on modern living. 


(a) Science and agroindus- 
trial society. 

(b) Science, health and hy- 
gience. 

(c) Science and explora- 
tion, 


2. Importance and place of 
Science in the Curriculum 
of Primary Education. 


(a) Scientific way of think- 
ing, Scientific way of 
doing things. (Scien- 
tific method) 

(b) Scientific attitude and 
outlook, 


3 Objectives of teaching 
Science: 


(a) for lower primary stage 
(b) for upper primary stage 


4. Approaches for constructing 
a science curriculum 


(a) life centred approach 
(b) discipline centred 
approach, 


Learnings Experience 


1, Library reading 


Visit to industries and Health 
Centres ; 
Hospitals. 


Science laboratories. 


Library reading 


Working out specifications for 
a few selected objectives, 


Supervised Study. 


5. Science Curriculum and Text- 
books 


(a) Place of Science in the 
curriculum of primary 
education. 

(b) General Science Curri- 
culum at the Primary 
level. 


(c) Instructional materials 
in Science. 


6. Methods of Teaching Science 


(a) Problem solving 
method. 

(b) Analytical and Synthe- 
tic method. 

(c) Demonstration method. 

(d) Heuristic method. 


(e) Project and unit 
| method. 
(£) Discussion & Sympo- 
sium. 


7. Skills and Techniques for 
Teaching Science 


(a) Skill in observation 
| (b) Skill in experimenta- 
| tion 


(c) Skill in performing 
demonstrations 

(d) laboratory skills and 
techniques 

(e) skills of improvisation 
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(a) Study of Structure of 
Science Education in the 
State. 

(b) A critical study of the 
prescribed syllabus; text- 
books and the curriculum 
as a whole. 


(a) Observation of lessons. 
(b) Practice teaching. 


(c) Library study. 


Practical Work in Lab. 
Skills & improvisation, 
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(f) Problem solving skills. 

(g) techniques of collection 
and preservations of speci- 
mens. 

(h) organizing science projects. 

G) Skills in the use of audio- 
visual aids. 


8. Importance and use of tea- 
ching aids in the teaching of 
General Science 


Teaching Aids : 


(a) Textbooks 

(b) Teachers Guide and 
instructional materials 

(c) Models and charts 

(d) Science kits and appa- 
ratus 

(e) Objects and specimens 


9. Activities for Promoting 
Science teaching 


(a) Science Museum (col- 
lection) (its organisa- 
tion) 

(b) Science clubs and fairs 


(c) Science Projects. 


lo. Evaluation 


(a) New approaches of 
evaluation 
(b) Tools of evaluation 


(c) Practical work, 


Library study. 


(a) Practice of teaching 
(b) Observation of lessons 


(c) Development and display 
of teaching aids and science 
kits for primary school. 

(d) Screening of filmstrips and 
films. 


(a) Collection and display. 


(b) Five activities in Science 


to be arranged for display. 


(a) Library reading. 


(b) Construction of objective 
type tests. 


COURSE K 


Content and Methodology of Teaching 
Social Studies 


Part A. CONTENT Course (in the case of two year programme) 
Parr B. METHODS oF TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 


Objectives 


I. 


To develop in the student teacher a broad human interest 
in the progress of mankind in general and of India in parti- 
cular with the resultant awakening of interest in the develop- 
mental aspects of our national effort. 


To enable them to understand the factors of history and cul- 
ture of India resulting in the objective appreciation of present 
living conditions. 

To create in him a sense of national unity in the midst of 


apparent diversity and to awaken in them the need for emotional 
integration, brotherhood and fellow feeling. 


To enable them to prepare teachers to undertake the practical 
responsibilities of an ordered and progressive society and to 
exercise ones rights in a manner socially purposeful and bene- 
ficial. 

To create in them a sense of confidence and readiness to take 
up leadership responsibilities. 


To develop in the student teacher hecessary knowledge and 
skills to prepare resource units in Social Studies and organise 
instruction in Primary schools, 
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Course Content 


I. 


. Different 


- Nature 


Meaning, nature and scope 
of Social Studies. The field 
of Social Studies and inter- 


relatedness of Social 
Sciences. 

Objectives of teaching Social 
Studies. 


. Principles and procedures of 


systematisation of social 
studies subject matter— 
Chronological, topical, con- 
centric, spiral and core cur- 
riculum. Correlation, Inte- 
gration and Fusion in the 
development of Social 
Studies resource units. 


methods of 
teaching Social Studies 
in Primary school classes— 
Narration, Biography, Story, 
Play way, Dramatisation, 
Correlation; Textbook, 
Discussion, Problem soly- 
ing, Project, Unit procedure 
and Social recitation. Uti- 
lisation of community re- 
sources; School visits; 
Group work. 


f and scope of 
diferent teaching aids for 


Learning Experiences 


a) 
b) 


Assignments; 
Library work, 


Workshop on the listing of 
national objectives and their 
conversion to educational objec- 
tives at primary level. 


a) 
b) 


b) 


a) 


Study of the Primary school 
Social Studies syllabus. 
Preparation of syllabus items 
according to different curri- 
cular patterns. 


Development of resource 
units in connection with the 
study of Social Studies con- 
tent and preparation of 
teaching units following the 
different methods in con- 
nection with the student 
teaching; 

Development of community 
resources information cards; 
Observation of lessons 
taught by senior teachers 
following different techni- 
ques. 


Practical experience in the 
preparation of different kinds 


. Identification 


Course Content 


Social Studies; Principles 
and techniques that govern 
their preparation and use— 
Maps, Charts, Relief Models, 
Time Lines, Globe, Pictures, 
Diagrams. The principles 
and procedures of organi- 
sing museums, exhibitions, 
excursions; Social Studies 
room and library. Radio 


lessons. 


. Teaching of current events 
to keep abreast with life 
around us. 


. Evaluation in Social Studies 


with reference to the objec- 
tives. Types of tests in 
social studies for measure- 
ment of achievement of 
Primary School Children. 


of defi- 
ciencies in social learning 
by children and offering 
remedial measures. 
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Learning Experiences 


b) 


c) 
d) 


a) 


b) 


of teaching aids; 
Experience of organising 
museums, exhibitions, field 
trips, Social Studies Club; 
Library work; 

Utilization of radio lessons. 


Organisation of radio listen- 
ing groups, bulletin boards, 
manuscript magazines, Wall 
news papers, News clippings 
album, Picture albums. 
Celebration of national days 
and birth days of national 
leaders. 


Practical experience in the 
construction of objective 
tests and their administra- 
tion, scoring and offering 
remedial measures for over- 
coming the deficiencies in 
school children. 


COURSE X 


Content and Methodology of Work-E xperience 


Introduction 


According to the emphasis, work can be either mental or manual. 
The latter performed intelligently involves a fair proportion of 
mental activity as well. Manual work is activity in which there 
is purposeful expenditure of physical human energy and application 
of force. It brings about a condition of controlled motion accom- 
plishing manipulation of tools resulting into production. Produc- 
tion includes the creation of goods and provision of services. 


Experience is the accumulated knowledge and skills "absorbed 
through senses, based on personal observations, impressions or 
contacts. It is acquired in actual living through certain facts, 
events, activities, work, calling, conditions, circumstances and 
emotions. The experiencer undergoes enjoyment or suffering for 
some duration, as contrasted with theory and imagination. It 
affects ones judgment resulting in fairly sustained modification of the 


behaviour and consequent growth in learning, wisdom and per- 
sonality, 


Work-experience is, therefore, the knowledge skills and attitudes 
developed in an individual through educational manual work. 
It should be purposeful and result in the production, maintenance, 
and distribution of Something specific relating to the five basic 
needs of life namely health, food, shelter, clothing and recrea- 
tion. It should also be forwardlooking and as far as possible be 
provided under real Production situation. 


i Acquisition of the necessary related knowledge is important for 
intelligently performing the work. This must be emphasised in 
the programme intended to provide experiential learning. 
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The course is divided into two parts: (A) Content, and (B) 
Methodology. The content course introduced in the teacher educa- 
tion institution should closely correspond to the programme of work 
experience introduced in the primary schools of the state concerned. 
It should also consist of related advanced knowledge and skills in 
the same area as included in the higher secondary course of the same 
state, The concept of work-experience is still in the developing 
stage. So, the training institutions are advised to develop for 
themselves their own content courses selecting suitable activities 
from each of the five areas of work-experience suggested ahead, 
according to the felt needs of the area they serve and the facilities 
available. 


Experiences selected should be of interest to the student-teachers 
as well, and should suit their capacity. Though the nature of the 
experiences for children and student teachers will be similar, those 
performed by the latter may require more skill and stamina than 
those meant for the school children. The training institutions are 
advised to state the specific objectives of the activities from the 
learner’s point of view. Then the course content may be broken 
up into suitable work units, along with the related knowledge. 
skills and attitudes that go with them. The related knowledge 
will include the need of the activity, sources and properties of raw 
materials used, the parts, proper use and maintenance of tools. 
the implication of operations and the method of evaluation of the 
processes and the products. These may be listed in the left hand 
column under ‘course content’ and the corresponding learning ex- 
periences may be indicated in the right hand column. The learn- 
ing experiences consist of teaching situations and activities invol- 
ving the processing of the raw material, maintenance of products 
and their distribution for gaining the knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes mentioned under the course content. The processing of the 
raw materials will include actual manipulation of these with the 
help of tools resulting into the product which will help in solving 
the problem related to the life needs i.e. health, food, shelter, cloth- 
ing and recreation. Similarly maintenance experiences will involve 
manipulation of tools for the upkeep of the articles of daily use. 


Distribution work may also involve tool manipulation and manual 
dexterity. 
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Part A. CONTENT COURSE OF WoRK-EXPERIENCE 


Objectives 

i) To enable the teacher trainees to get acquainted with the curri- 
culum of the school stage where they are supposed to teach. 

ii) To gain the necessary skills for demonstrating and supervising 
the programme of work experience. 


iii) To develop the correct attitude towards manual work and the 
manual workers. 


iv) To develop interest in work involving the use of hands. 


Contents 
Work-Experiences related to health may include: 


i) Production of the equipments related to cleanliness and other 
health activitics, 

ii) Cleaning of the body, the clothes and the surroundings, 

iii) Organisation of health campaigns. 


Work-Experiences related to food may include: 
i) Growing of: 


a) Cereals, g) Pulses, 

b) Millets, h) Fruits, 

c) Vegetables, i) Poultry Farming, 
d) Food Crops, 

e) Cash Crops, 

f) Oilseeds, 


ii) Bee-keeping. 

iii) Dairying and Pisciculture, 

iv) Processing and Storing of raw-materials for food: 

a) Packing of food. d) Preparation of fruit pro- 


b) Dehydration of vegetables. ducts like jam, jelley, pickles, 
c) Canning of fruits and etc. 


vegetables. e) Preservation of juices. 
v) Cooking: 
a) dishes for ordinary and special occasions, b) confectionery, 
c) bakery. 


vi) Catering of food, 
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Work-Experience related to shelter may include: 


i) Beautifying the school building with plants, flower, gardening, 
pictures and paintings etc. 

ii) Arrangement of the furniture and fittings etc. 

iii) Construction of furniture and fittings and other household 
gadgets. Maintaining and effecting simple repairing in 
the building, household-furniture, equipments and gadgets 
used in the home. 


In terms of crafts it may include Paper-work; Card board work; 
Cane and bamboo work; Wood work; Metal work including Sheet- 
metal work, Blacksmithy, Fitting, Turning, Moulding, etc.; Plastic 
work; Electrical wiring; Plumbing; Radio engineering; Light 
engineering; Civil, mechanical and electrical engineering; Ceramics; 
Electronics; Interior decoration. 


Work-Experience related to Clothing may include: 


i) Production, collection and storing of raw materials used for 
clothing like cotton, silk, wool, jute, etc. 

ii) Preparation of yarn from different kinds of fibres. 

iii) Preparation of cloth from different materials. 

iv) Dying and printing of cloth. 

v) Dress making and repairing of garments. 

vi) Knitting and hoisery work. 

vii) Sewing and embroidery work. 

viii) Laundry work. 


Work-Experience related to Recreation may include : 


i) Giving the necessary setting for holding recreational and 
cultural activities. 

ii) Setting up of the stage etc. for dramatics. 

iii) Holding of exhibitions. 

iv) Toy making. 

v) Book making. 

vi) Leather work. 

vii) Making of scientific instruments, 

viii) Maintenance of means of transport. 
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Part B. METHODOLOGY COURSE OF WORK-EXPERIENCE 


Objectives 


I Lo} 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 
£) 


g) 
h) 


II. To 


8) 
h) 


enable the student-teacher to know: 

the concept of work-experience; 

the physiological, psychological, sociological and economic 
basis of the programme of work-experience; 

the history of the introduction of manual work in 
education; 

place of work-experience in the school curriculum and its 
educational implications; 

the work-experience curriculum; 

the natural reaction of the child towards manual work at 
different stages; 

principles of developing a work-experience curriculum; 
the method of providing work-experiences and use of 
teaching aids; 

process of evaluating the programme of work-experience. 


enable the student-teachers to acquire skill in : 

problem solving; 

developing the programme of work-experience and planning 
the schedule of work; 

drawing up the list of requirements and selecting proper 
raw materials and tools; 

motivating the children for the experience; 


providing the necessary related knowledge for performing 
work intelligently; 


demonstrating the use of tools and manipulation of 
materials; 


evaluating the work of the children and feeding back; 
improvising of teaching aids. 


III. To enable the pupil teacher to develop the following attitudes: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 


locating ones own problem and solving it himself; 


love for manual work and respect for manual workers; 
methodical way of doing work; 
insisting on perfection; 


keenness in improving the method of production. 


Contents 


Course Content 


I. 


The concept of work- 
experience. 


The physiological, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and 
economic bases of the 
programme of work- 
experiences. 


Introduction of manual work 
in education in India, soci- 
alist countries and other 
western countries. 


Objectives of including 
work-experience in the 
school curriculum with 
special reference to particu- 
lar experiences. 


Place of work-experience in 
the school curriculum with 
special reference to parti- 
cular experience. 


Curricular implication of 
the programme of work- 
experience. 


Implementing the pro- 
gramme of work-experience. 


The problems related to 
the five basic needs of life— 
Health and Hygiene, Food, 
Shelter, Clothing and Cul- 
tural and Recreational acti- 
vittes. 
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Learning Experiences 


Group discussion. 


Term papers. 


Book reviews. 


Collection from the different 
sources. 


Study of the school syllabus. 


Discussion and development of 
a curriculum in work-experience 
for primary school. 


Development of a plan of imple- 
mentation with special reference 
to the area of work taken up. 
Development of instructional 
material for use in the primary 
schools. 
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Course Content 


9. 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


Knowing the children’s apti- 
tudes and interests in rela- 
tion to different types of 
work-experience. 


The method of organising 
work-experience with special 
reference to particular ex- 
periences. 


a) 
b) 


Motivation 
Identification of the pro- 
blem. 

Arriving “at hypothetical 
solution. 

Executing the solution. 
Demonstration and use 
of teaching aids. 
Supervision 

Evaluation 

Feed back 


Preparation 
aids related 
experience. 


of 
to 


teaching 
work- 


Experience in providing 
work-experience to the 
school children. 


Evaluating children’s work 
with special reference to 
particular experiences, 


Learning Experiences 


Observation of children, fol- 
lowed by group discussions. 
Recording of observations. 


a) 


b) 


Discussions on the various 
steps in the organisation of 
work-experience, 


Demonstrations of the 
methods of imparting work- 
experience and practice of the 
same in student teaching. 


At least three two-dimensional 
teaching aids to be prepared 
during the course. 


Organisation of work-experience 


programmes covering at least ten 


lessons during one year’s course. 


a) 


Maintenance of records of 
work-experience performed 
by children during teaching 
practice. 


b) Assessment of children’s pro- 


gress in work-experience 
based on records. 


COURSE XI 


Content and Methodology of Art 
Education 


Part A: CoNTENT COURSE OF Art EDUCATION 


Objectives 


To develop necessary understanding and skill for conducting 
art experiences. 


Contents 
Course Content Learning Experiences 
1. Drawing and Painting Drawing with different materials 


like charcoal, crayon, pencil, 
chalk on different surfaces dry 
and moist. Different subjects 
may be attempted like expression 
of ideas gained from the experi- 
ment or reading. Painting with 
the help of dry colours and wet 
paints on different kinds `of 
surfaces. The subjects should 
have variety. 


2 


2. Printing and Designing Different techniques of printing 

and designing may be tried 
such as ink-blot work, string 
work, stamping, printing, rubb- 
ing, crayon resist. 
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Collage, Applique and Collage may be built with paper 
Embroidery and other odds. Applique 


work and embroidery may be 
carried on cloth. 


Clay work, Sculpture and Experiences will include change, 


Construction 


Art Appreciation 


carving, pottery and construc- 
tion with different materials 
including cost away articles. 


This may be carried out on, 
either in the form of oral appre- 
ciation or written appreciation. 
Decoration of the surroundings, 
display of art work and visits 
to places of art interest will 
also help in developing art 
appreciation. 


Part B: METHODOLOGY COURSE OF ART EDUCATION 


Objectives 


ii. 


To enable the student teacher to know : 


The latest concept of art and child art; 
The elements of art and creative process; 


The reaction of the child to art stimulus at different stages; 
The art curriculum; 


The method of motivation, supervision and evaluation of 
art work; 


The art heritage of India and other countries. 


enable the student-teacher to develop abilities in : 


Manipulating art materials; 


Expressing himself through the art medium with the help 
of different techniques; 


iii. 
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c) Providing art experience to the children and evaluating 


their work; 
d) Organizing art exhibitions; 
e) Organizing field trips etc. for art education. 


To enable the student-teacher to develop the following attitudes: 
a) Positive attitude towards art education; 


b) Appreciation for natural and man-made art: 
c) Work for beauty and art. 


Contents 


Course Content Learning Experiences 


The changing concept of Discussions. 
art. Place of art in primary 
education. 


The art elements and the Guided Study. 
creative process. 


Child art and the stages Study and observation. 
in creative growth. 


The art curriculum. The A critical study. 
materials used and the 
techniques followed in art. 


The method of planning Development of lesson plans. 
the art lessons, motivating, 
supervising and evaluating 
the work of the children. 


Providing art experiences Teaching at least 10 lessons in 
to the children. art education. 


Organizing exhibitions and At least two exhibitions and 
field-trips etc. two field trips to be organized 


COURSE XII 


Seminar Course in Student Teaching 


The seminar course on student teaching consisting of the general 
principles and methods of teaching has been recommended to be 
organized from the beginning of the first term of the first year till the 
end of the second term of the second year during which period the 
student teaching programme is expected to be organised. This 
course may be organised in a block of two hours in a week, even 
during the time the student teachers are interned in the co-operating 
schools. This course is expected to be covered through seminar 
discussions under the guidance of the methodology teacher educators 


throughout the two year period of training. The topics mentioned * 


in the course outline need not be taken up for discussion in the given 


order, but can be taught according to the situational needs of the - 


student teachers, as this course is expected to provide the general 
theoretical background for the student teachers to practice Education 
Successfully. The discussions in the seminar of the various items 
of the syllabus should be closely related to the actual problems identi- 
fied by the student teachers during their school visitations, observa- 
tions, teaching of discreet lessons, development of lesson plans and 
teaching aids and intensive teaching practice during internship. 


Student-teachers themselves analyse the problems and suggest solu- “ 


tions during their discussions under the guidance of the methods 
masters in charge of the seminar. 


This course is to be completely integrated with student teaching 
activity in its broad sense of the term and is assessed internally 
every year. There is no need for an external examination for this 
Course as similar knowledge will be tested in the respective subject 
methodology courses. 


Objectives 
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As a result of his participation in this course the student teacher 


should: 


1. Acquire knowledge of the course content at the primary level, 
different methods of teaching, techniques of evaluation, 
techniques of preparation of instructional materials, modern 
trends in class room instruction such as team teaching, 
programmed learning, role playing, etc. as detailed in the 
course content. 


(Specifications: He will be able to recall and recognise various 


items of knowledge.) 


2. Develop understanding of different items mentioned under 


objective I. 


(Specifications: 


He will be able to explain the various items with 
his own illustrations, supplement what is left out 
in discussion, correct factual errors, discriminate 
between different items and find interrelationships 
between items.) 


3. Develop the ability to apply his knowledge and understandings 
to various items in real situations. 


(Specifications: 


He will first analyse the given situation and suggest 
what is most appropriate to that situation, give 
reasons for his suggestion, adapt standard tech- 
niques and methods to suit the situation on hand, 
draw inferences, invent new techniques suitable 
to the situation; improvise and substitute instruc- 
tional material.) 


4. Develop skill in teaching, discussions, preparation of instruc- 
tional materials and evaluation. 


(Specifications: 


He will prepare lesson plans methodically, from 
a practical point of view making the maximum 
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utilisation of the available instructional media, 
develop interest in pupils, cater to the individual 
differences, write clearly on the chalk-board, 
develop and improvise teaching aids; contribute 
to discussions without offending other participant, 
take precautions in selecting or developing appro- 
priate tools of evaluation and arrive at conclusions 
after careful interpretation of evaluation data), 


5. Develop interests in teaching. 


(Specifications: He will read more about Education than what 
is prescribed in the syllabus, contribute articles 
to magazines, become member in professional 
organisations, organise and participate in 
professional discussions.) 


6. Develop positive attitude towards the teaching profession, 


(Specifications; He will make a critical self evalua‘ion of his 
teaching, lesson plans etc. With a view to im- 
prove the same, invite criticism from his fellow 
teachers regarding his work and accept construc- 
uve criticism, offer constructive criticism on 
maners related to Education, encourage 
and readily co-operate in all activities 
intended for professional growth, be open 
minded and receptive to new ideas with- 
out being dogmatic, be enthusiastic to experi- 
ment with new ideas and promote innovations.) 


Course Content Learning Experiences 


I. Nature of teaching; teaching a) Library work; b) Write ups 
as a science, teaching as an about the role of teacher or 
art. nature of teachings. 

2. Objectives of teaching: Working out specifications 

General objectives, specific for a number of objectives 

objectives; Classification of for the teaching of different 

objectives — knowledge, school subjects, 


understanding, application, 
skill (number, language, 
drawing, manual, observa- 
tion, reasoning, discrimina- 
tion, drawing inferences, 
problem solving). 


Attitudes and interests 
(appreciation of beauty and 
form, scientific, democratic 
and cooperative attidues, 
interest in hobbies). Deter- 
mination of the appro- 
priateness of different objec- 
tives at different levels of 
child development. 


3. Devices of teaching: 


a) Verbal : Narration and 
description; Exposition 
and illustration; Question 
and answer; Debates 
and group discussions. 


b) Visual » Demonstration 
of experiments; Drama- 
tisation; Observation; 
Charts and models. 


c) Others ; Surveys, Prepa- 
ration of charts and 
models; Children’s 
self expression in 
speech and writing; 
Pupil participation in 
community program- 
mes. 


4. Teaching aids: Chalk 
board, Textbook, Chart 
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a) Group discussions, 


b) Demonstration of lessons, 


c) Observation of lessons, 


d) Exhibition of aids, 


e) Participation in debates and 
discussions, 


f) Manuscript magazine, 


‘ 


g) Community programmes. 


Preparation of aids; display, 
preservation and proper use of 


and pictures, Specimens, the various teaching aids, 
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. General 


Collections, museum; exhi- 
bition; film strips; records, 
self directive material; 
teaching machines; appara- 
tus for number work, 
counting and reading. 


principles of 
procedures; Individual and 
class instruction; Maxims 
of methodical procedure; 
Procedure in handling 
large classes; Procedure in 
handling multiple classes.; 


. Types of lessons: Activity 


lessons; Correlated lessons; 
Revision lessons; Know- 
ledge lessons; Appreciation 
lessons; Skill lessons. 


General methods of tea- 
ching. Textbook recita- 
tion; Lecture; Herbartian 
procedure; Problem and 
and Project method; Unit 
procedure; Work method 
and theory of correlation; 
Play way; Demonstration; 
Dalton plan; Heuristic 
method. 


Modern trends in class- 
room instruction. Team 
teaching; Micro teaching; 
Programmed learning; Role 
playing, 


9. Student field experiences: 


Group discussions on demons- 
tration of the various proce- 
dures. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


Demonstration; 

Observation; 

Discussion; 

Actual planning and teaching 
of the lessons. 


Demonstration; 
Observation; 

Discussion; 

Actual planning and teaching 
of the lessons. 


Demonstration; 
Observation; 

Discussion; 

Actual planning and teaching 
of the lessons, 


School visitations for study- 
ing all the aspects mentioned, 


I0. 


a) Understanding child- 
ren—their abilities, 
knowledge, emotions 


and feellings. 


b) Understanding the 
school plant, environ- 
ment, instructional 
facilities, school proce- 
dures; school records, 
teachers records; School 
rules and regulations, 
community; Inter-per- 
sonnel relations in 
school. 


c) Establishing rapport 
with children. Organis- 
ing school assemblies, 


physical, community 
and co-curricular 
activities. 

Evaluation: 


Concept of evaluation; 
Objective based evaluation; 
Tools and techniques of 
evaluation; Construction of 
tests, scoring, using test 
results; Rating scales; Main- 
tenance of cumulative 
records and profiles. 


b) Participation in all 


c) 
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such 
activities in the teacher 
education institution; 


Helping the cooperating 
practising school teacher in 
organising the various 
activities and recording the 
experiences in the daily 
diaries. 


Study of some of the standar- 


dised 


tools of evaluation; 


Construction of ad-hoc tests; 
Teacher made tests; Scoring 
of tests. 


Student Field Experiences 


The student field experiences are intended to enable the student- 
teacher to test the theory in all subjects in practical and realistic 
situations. These experiences can be broadly divided into: 
(a) Student Teaching; (b) Sessional Work. 


(A) Student Teaching 


Student teaching is intended to give full experience to the student 
teacher in all the activities that are undertaken in the primary schools. 
The following are some of the salient features of this experience. 


zi Before starting student teaching the student-teachers are briefed 
about the nature of work to be performed under this programme, 
during the student teaching seminar periods. 


‘2. Seudentsteachers are given opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the school plant, physical facilities, staff, student body 
and instructional procedures, 


3. Demonstration lessons are given by teacher educators, Atleast 
two such lessons should be given by the teacher educators in 
each subject. Over and above this prescribed minimum the 
teacher educators are free to give as many lessons as they wish 
to demonstrate different techniques of teaching, depending 
on the need and availability of time and facilities. The demons- 
tration lessons should be carefully observed by the student- 
teachers and the same should be discussed with the methods 
Masters in the student teaching seminar classes, 


4. Student-teachers are asked to observe classroom teacher. 
This programme may be more emphasised in the case of 
student-teachers with no previous teaching experience. The 
observations may last for one week, covering all the 
Subjects each year and the observations should be carefully 
Tecorded and discussed in the student teaching seminars, 
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g. Student-teachers prepare for teaching—planning lessons and 
teaching units, including searching and fashioning aids, specimen 
curricular programmes, learning experiences in different sub- 
jects for different classes with a view to achieve certain specified 
objectives. 


The student-teacher is expected to teach at least ten discreet 
lessons (at least one in each subject to one class) preferably in 
the campus school before internship begins. 


D 


7. Student-teachers are given experience in the teaching of 
correlated lessons, handling multiple classes, large classes and 
beginning classes. 


8. Internship may be organised for a period of one month each 
in the first and second years in the third and second terms 
respectively. During this period the student teacher is attached 
to a senior primiry school teacher for guidance and gradually 
he will be given complete control of class for some length of 
time to provide him with an opportunity of planning all class 
activities, maintenance of records, evaluation, school community 
coatact, organisation of various co-curricular activities. His 
work may be so planned zs to provide him with some experience 
of teaching different grades other than that of the co-operating 
teacher. Student teaching need not be limited to the attached 
campus school only, but should be extended to all kinds of 
schools in the neighbourhood. It may be advisable even to 
camp out for this purpose, This will facilitate community 
survey and community service activities. 


che student-teachers are expected to teach at least 20 planned 
lessons including 5 discussion lessons each year during the intern- 
ship period, during which they are expected to attend a 2 hour 
block student teaching seminar at the Primary Teacher Educa- 
tion Institute, for discussion of their experiences. 


In the second year, during internship student-teachers may 
progressively be given more freedom and responsibility in 
planning and execution. They may be encouraged to deviate 
from standard procedures to experiment with new techniques. 
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to. 


II. 


I2. 


Student teaching may begin in the second term of the first 
year and spread over till the end of the second term of second 
year. 


Other experiences during the internship may include planning 
of school activities, child study, organisation of staff meetings, 
preparation of children’s literature; selection and collection of 
folk songs, folk lore to suit children of different age-groups, 
selection of books and dramas for different subject fields, com- 
munity survey, organisation of parents? days, school days, 
birthdays of national leaders and other routine activities 
the school normally undertakes. 


The need for supervision cannot be Over-emphasised. All the 
lessons need not be supervised and that too by the training 
school personnel only. About 60% supervised lessons may be 
enough. The number of lessons supervised may be increased 
according to the individual needs of student-teachers. 


The practical sessional work connected with student teaching can 
be summarised as follows: 


Visits to schools for observation of different school programmes; 


Observation of demonstration and model lessons by the method- 
masters and senior teachers; 


Study of the organisation of primary school syllabus; 
Study of primary school textbooks; 

Preparation of monthly and yearly plans; 

Development of resource and teaching units; 
Development of specifications for a few selected objectives; 
Preparation of teaching aids; 

Preparation of community resources cards; 


Practice of teaching, using different technique; 


Analysis of spelling 


and hand-writing errors of pri 
children; 8 errors of primary school 


——— 
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1) Preparation of a blue print of workable time-table; 


m) Acquaintance with school records and registers; 


n) Use of mass media like radio, tape recorders, slide, film strip 
and sound film projectors, magic lantern etc. 

0) Location of problems relating to Health and Hygiene, Food, 
Shelter, Clothing and Recreational activities in connection with 
the organisation of work-experience. 


Records to be maintained : 


Student-teachers : 


1. A record of observations of model, demonstration or other 
lessons taught by classroom teachers,  teacher-educators 
or co-operating teachers or other student-teachers. 

. A record of lesson plans developed in connection with classroom 

teaching programme. 


N 


3. Daily diary (Log book) consisting of: 
a) A record of study of school. 


b) A record of participation and organisation of activities 
other than teaching in the co-operating school. 


c) Notes from self-study and library work. 


Supervisors and Cooperating teachers: 


Iı. A record of student-teachers’ day to day progress, 


2, Mid-term and annual evaluation sheets; 


(B) Sessional Work 


Student-teachers are expected to do practical sessional work 
in connection with the theory courses—professional, content and 
methodology; and the types of work recommended under learning 
experience may be taken as purely suggestive and not rigid. The 
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teacher educators are free to modify the same without any distur- 
bance to the underlying spirit, to suit the local conditions. The 
sessional work should follow a theoretical discourse or can also 
form the basis for a theoretical discussion and in no case the same 
should be divorced from theory work, as it goes against the practical 
orientation of the syllabus. The following are the seven categories 
of sessional work recommended: 


1. Academic activities 
a) Seminars; 
b) Extension lectures; 


c) Discussions on specified topics, such as various techniques 
of teaching, curricular changes etc, 


2) Assignments 
A) Written assignments 


a) Term papers; 
b) Preparation of school improvement projects, 
c) Critical review of textbooks; 


d) Survey of children’s literature 
in regional languages available in the state; 


e) Book reviews; 


f) Development of a medical report card and follow up of medical 
report; 


g) Preparation of balanced diet sheets taking seasonal crops, 


i l fruits 
and vegetables into consideration. 


B) On the Spot Studies and Preparation of Reports 


a) Study of problems of wastage and stagnation in different 
grades of primary schools; 


b) Study of enrolment and attendance problems; 
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c) Study of staff pattern in large and small schools; 


d) Observation of teacher behaviour in different situations. 


e) Study of teacher-pupil interacticn; 
f) Study of behaviour of childrn of different age-groups; 


g) Observation of children’s behaviour in different group 


situations; 
h) Study of physical and social environment of children; 
i) Study of slow and fast learners; 
chools; 


j) Study of ancillary programmes in s 
n rural, semi-urban and 


k) Study of school physical facitlities i 
urban areas: 
e working of the school libraries; 


1) Study of th 
ool children, listing their unhealthy habits and 


Study of sch 
suggesting remedial measures. 


= 


m, 


3. Self study programmes 
a) Supervised or guided study; 
b) Individual study; 

c) Development of bibliographies; 


d) Note making and note taking. 
Institutional visitations 

a) Visits to different types of schools; 
b) Visits to children’s homes; 

c) Visits to factories; 

d) Visits to extension centres; 

5. Interviews with 


a) Parents 


£) 


Teachers 
Headmasters 


Supervisors. 


Co-curricular Activities 


Practice in planning, organization and evaluation of schoo! acti- 
vities such as morning assembly, self government, social, 
cultural and recreational activities, Parent-Teacher-Student 
Associations, field-trips, excursions, health-weeks etc; 


Organisation and evaluation of radio listeners clubs, exhibitions, 
museums, subject clubs; 


Collections of sayings of great personalities; 


Collection of nursery rhymes, patriotic and devotional songs 
and their use in appropriate situations; 


Organisation of bulletin boards, manuscript magazines, wall 
magazines; 


Preparation of picture albums and news-clipping albums. 


7. Evaluation 


a) 


b) 


d) 


Acquaintance with different types of achievement tests, intelli- 


gence tests, personality tests, and various techniques of 
evaluation; 


Study of question papers; 


Development of test items for measuring linguistic skills—unit 
tests, new type tests, their administration, scoring and interpre- 
tation of results and offering remedial measures; 


Development of a cumulative record card, 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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